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CLUB NOTICES 


Tonight's speaker is... 

...Prof. John Lovering and he will speak on 
the subject Why the Murray-Darling Basin Matters in 
Geelong 

Next month's speaker wiii be... 

...Peter Robertson. His subject will be 
Skinks, Lizards & Goannas 

Peter Robertson completed a B.Sc. Honours degree 
in the Department of Zoology at the University of 
Melbourne in 1976, and subsequently undertook 
research towards a Ph.D., investigating various 
aspects of the reproductive ecology of scincid lizards. 

In 1982, he was employed by the Fisheries and 
Wildlife Service to undertake wildlife surveys to 
provide information for the Land Conservation 
Council's reviews of the management of public land 
within Victoria. Peter managed the wildlife survey 
section for eight years, responsible for the design and 
conduct of regional surveys of the vertebrate fauna, 
after which he undertook and supervised various 
threatened species projects within NRE. 

In 1993 he formed Wildlife Profiles Pty Ltd., a 
biological consulting company. Wildlife Profiles 
undertakes a variety of flora and fauna projects and 
ecological assessments, specialising particularly in 
reptiles and amphibians. 

Some current projects in which he is involved include: 

A study of the habitat requirements of the 
Growling Grass Frog in the Merri catchment; 

A trial translocation program for the Growling 
Grass Frog; 

An investigation of home range and habitat use 
of the Carpet Python, using radio-telemetry 
techniques; 

An investigation of the distribution and habitat of 
the endangered Pink-Tailed Worm-Lizard in 
central Victoria. 


Your help is needed... 

You Yangs Boneseed Pull 
Saturday August 28 & Sunday 29 

Location: 

The Saddle. Enter the park and follow signs on Great 
Circle Drive in a clockwise direction. 

A gate to our work area will be closed but unlocked, 
pass through and close gate behind you. If unsure of 
directions inquire at park office, a ranger should be on 
duty. 

Time: 9:30 am Saturday 10:00 am Sunday 
Bring: Eye protection, gloves, lunch, flora/bird books, 
warm/wet clothing and as always, a friend. 

Contact: 

Rob Beardsley 52411951 OR 
Claire & Dennis Greenwell 5243 7047 


Club Excursion to the Melbourne 
Wildlife Sanctuary 
(Latrobe University) 

Sunday 15 August 

Leader: Diana Primrose 

This excursion has had forward notices posted in the 
June and July Geelong Naturalist, requesting those 
interested in attending to put their names on a bus list. 
Unfortunately, too few people indicated interest so we 
have had to cancel the bus and travel will now be by 
private cars. 

Coincidentally, Latrobe has an 'Open Day' at the 
Sanctuary on Sundays in August. With our small 
numbers we may not have as much time with a 
Ranger as first planned-1 have to get back to the 
coordinator when I have final numbers. There are 
qualified guides, self guided Visitor Centre, nursery, 
etc. 

'The Sanctuary welcomes all those interested 
in bush restoration, minimising water usage, 
and exploring ways to preserve our natural 
heritage.' 

Could those people wishing to join this excursion 
please see me after the meeting tonight. I will give a 
map of the area and indicate where we will meet. 

Plan for the day: 

• Make your own way to the Sanctuary (arrange 
your own car pooling) 

• Meet at the appointed car park (No.7) at 10.30 
am-l will wait for those on our list. 

• Sign the Excursion Attendance Sheet. 

• I will collect $5.00 from each person and pay 
our reduced entry fee in bulk. 

• Take your own lunch, drinks, etc-we have the 
Iron Bark Hut for a shelter if need be! 

• Wet gear, etc as usual. 

• Originally I had planned we would exit at 3.00 
pm^Dut this will now be up to individual car 
drivers. 

Enquiries: Diana Primrose 5250 1811 


Photograph on the front cover 

Rob Mackenzie and Marilyn Hewish watching more 
than 100 Albatrosses pass by. Cape Otway, in a 
freezing gale, 26 June 2004. 


We welcome 
new member 
Breton A Clifford 

to the Club and to whom we wish a 
iong and happy association 
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President’s Corner 

August 2004 

...John Bottomley 

New Committee member 

I am pleased to welcome Neil 
Mclnnes to the Committee. With the 
exception of a recording secretary 
for our monthly meetings, we are 
almost at full strength in regards to 
Club and Committee positions. 

Seats now in piace at Jerringot 

As I mentioned last month the Club 
was to install two seats at Jerringot. 
These are now in place thanks to 
the work of Conservation Volunteers 
Australia, of Valda Dedman, who 
organised for the volunteers to be 
made available and of Dave King 
who acted as supervisor on behalf of 
the Club. Thanks to all involved you 
can now sit quietly and watch birds 
on both the main bodies of water at 
Jerringot. One is located across the 
entry roadway from the bird-hide. 

: The other is at the eastern end of 
J the main lagoon. Take the time to 
J look for the seats next time you visit 
: the area. 

Work of the conservation group 

: One of the key activities of the Club 
: is that of environmental 
: conservation. This grows out of 
J purposes two and three in the 
: constitution which state that the Club 


shall act to preserve and protect 
Australian flora and fauna. To aid 
the conservation of natural 
resources and the protection of 
endangered species and habitats. 
From time to time we issue 
statements and comments on 
proposals regarding the 
management of areas of ecological 
significance. These are typically 
drafted by members of the 
Conservation Group and submitted 
by the Secretary on behalf of the 
Club. Current members of the 
Conservation group are Dave King, 
Dick Southcombe, Trevor Pescott 
and myself. 

Over the past three years we have 
made approximately twenty formal 
submissions to all levels of 
government and to organizations 
such as the Corangamite Catchment 
Management Authority, the Western 
Coastal Board, Barwon Water, 
Victorian Environmental Assessment 
Council and Melbourne Water. 
Submissions have been made on a 
wide range of matters. 

Submissions include: 

• the Bells Beach to Red Rocks 
Coastal Action Plan, 

• several on the proposed 
Angahook—Otway National Park 
Investigation, proposals to 
redevelop the sewage treatment 
plant at Aireys inlet. 


• the proposed redevelopment of the 
Point Lonsdale golf-course 
adjacent Lake Victoria, 

• water-skiing on the Barwon, 

• the Terrick-Terrick National Park 
Management Plan, 

• the Moorabool River Water 
Resource Assessment Project, 

• the proposed processing of 
biosolids at Woolondoon, 

• the proposal to install lighting at 
the Howard Glover Reserve in 
Eastern Park, 

• proposed Operational Guidelines 
for the Native Vegetation 
Management Framework of the 
State government 

• and the Western Treatment Plant- 
Draft Access Management Plan. 

Many of these submissions are 
made against tight deadlines 
imposed by government 
departments. For submissions to the 
Commonwealth Government 
concerning developments covered 
by the Environmental Protection and 
Biodiversity Conservation Act, for 
example, we typically have less than 
ten days to get everything in place 
and into their hands. For major 
issues such as that of Lake 
Victoria—this is very challenging, as 
submissions must meet specific 
guidelines, be based on defensible 
data, etc. It can be a lot of work. 


\AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


A Reflection and 
Thanks 

...Dick Southcombe 

This is my response to Rosalind 
Smallwood’s article in last month’s 
magazine. 

Receiving the OAM is a humbling 
experience; the question I keep 
asking is—Why not my conservation 
colleagues who have contributed so 
much to the same cause for a very 
long time? Is the answer no persons 
have made a nomination—perhaps 
we are a ‘breed’ of people who are 
so absorbed in our passion we tend 
to overlook or just accept as a matter 
of course, contributions made by 
members of our cause. I’m one of 
that ‘breed’ and now realise our 


cause is in peril if we continue that 
line. 

In Peril? Yes, because we have 
allowed conservation of the natural 
environment to become a Cinderella 
cause; it is seen as a thing of 
unrecognised or disregarded merit or 
beauty. 

This mind-set needs to be changed 
by our continuous declaration that 
nature is wonderful, it is beautiful, 
organisms don’t exist in isolation, 
they are interdependent and humans 
are part of that interdependency. 

When will the populace understand 
that conserving our natural 
environment ensures the life and 
sustenance of our generation and 
future generations? 

Is the answer—when we provide 
them with factual information which 


enables them to understand; when 
they see people of our cause being 
recognised for what they are, i.e. 
people concerned about the well 
being of our planet and its 
inhabitants; when they see more 
people speaking and working for 
conservation of the natural 
environment. 

Now—why me? Because the people 
named in last month’s article—my 
peers—saw fit to do so—and made a 
concerted effort to submit a 
nomination—of which I was 
unaware—AND without doubt, the 
award would not have come my way 
without the ongoing support, counsel 
and help of a wide circle of 
conservation colleagues and 
especially my wife Shirley—they 
should share the honour. 

My sincere thanks to all. 
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Rabbit Wall at Pomborneit, Mt Porndon in background 


Out and About 

...Valda Dedman 

If these walls could talk' is the title of 
a book about the dry stone walls that 
are such a feature of the Western 
Victorian basalt plains. From the 
1840s onward they were built to clear 
land for cultivation and to protect 
stock and homesteads. After rabbits 
were introduced, many walls were 
rebuilt in the vain hope of making 
properties rabbit-proof. 

But if the stones in the walls could 
talk, they could tell another story. 
These stones were created from the 
molten lava within volcanoes such as 
Mt Elephant, Mt Porndon and Mt 
Noorat, volcanoes that erupted 
between 20 000 and 4000 years ago. 
They are basalt boulders, but not 
necessarily all of the same kind of 
basalt, and they are dark grey with 
very small crystals. Many are 
peppered with little holes, vesicles, 
formed by bubbles of escaping 
volcanic gases. They may be 
patterned with lichen and moss and 
each stone is unique in shape and 
size, which made dry wall 
construction a very skilled and time- 
consuming affair. Various building 
styles and patterns have been used 
and the walls themselves have been 
nominated for inclusion on the 
National Estate. 

However, if the stones could speak, 
they could give us an insight into 
what we have lost from the Western 
Victorian volcanic plains. We know 
from pollen studies that until eight 
thousand years ago cypress pines 
were widespread over western 
Victoria. When Europeans arrived, 
the basalt plains supported extensive 
treeless grasslands, with scattered 
trees such as River Red Gum, 
Drooping Sheoak and Silver Banksia 
on better drained soils. 

The rocks that once lay on the 
surface of the land could tell us of the 
plants that used to grow between 
them, the gaps filled with a 
cryptogamic crust. So much of the 
basalt plains grassland has been lost 
forever. It used to cover one tenth of 
Victoria. More than 95% has been 
cleared, 15% of the plants are 
probably extinct. The dominant 
plants were herbaceous perennials. 


There were tussock or tufted plants, 
rosetted plants, creeping ground- 
covers and low semi-shrubs or plants 
with tubers. About a quarter were 
daisies—Clustered Everlastings, Billy 
Buttons, Wrinkleworts, Beauty-heads 
and the Murnongs or Yam Daisies, 
perhaps the most important of Koori 
food plants, whose tubers were 
traded among groups. One quarter of 
Victoria’s plant species grow on the 
western volcanic plains; some are 
very rare. 

The stones might speak of the 
carpets of gold and white that started 
in October, the grasses that flowered 
mostly in November and the 
bluebells and pink bindweeds that 
came later. They could tell us about 
the rare Basalt Greenhood that can 
now be found in its natural habitat in 
only two places, one on private 
property and one on a roadside, 
where it is very vulnerable to 
disturbance. It has its own recovery 
plan that officially ends this year. 
ANOS members have helped to 
translocate plants and build cages 
around them, with great difficulty 
because of the many rocks. Although 
the orchids are being monitored, its 
rosettes may be overrun with weeds, 
eaten by rabbits, travelling stock or 
even mice, sprayed with herbicide or 
damaged by road works. The Basalt 
Greenhood is a plant that likes the 
stony rises type of country, where 
there are trees growing among the 


rocks—Blackwoods and Hedge 
Wattles and Black Wattles. It lives 
among bare soil with mosses and 
little ferns. 

The stones would remember the 
birds that used to lay their eggs on 
the ground. They saw the male Emus 
that folded their long legs and sat 
down to incubate a clutch of blue 
eggs and later looked after the stripy 
chicks that blended into the shadows 
of the tussocks. There were once 
plenty of Plains Wanderers (now 
that’s an evocative name!), whose 
nest is a slight tussock-sheltered 
hollow, lined with grass. Their 
stronghold is now in the Riverina but 
once they wandered close to 
Geelong. Belcher tells of them at 
Lara in 1911 and 1912. They will 
‘freeze’ if chased; one was caught in 
the hand at Buckley in 1939. Mr 
James K. Russell had them as pets 
at Barunah Plains in the first half of 
last century. Belcher wrote: It runs 
along with a high-held neck. In its 
flight, moreover, it is not quite like 
any other bird. Rising suddenly from 
the ground. It goes off with a dipping, 
dropping motion which turns into a 
steady flutter like that of a young 
bird. Flight, however, is a last 
resource; more often it hides in a tuft 
of grass and the dogs catch it. When 
disturbed, the Bustard or Plains 
Turkey has the habit of walking 
slowing away from you with its nose 
in the air. Bustards were such fine 
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eating that they could not possibly 
hope to survive white settlement in 
this part of the world. 

There would be tales of the snakes 
that hid in hollows beneath the rocks, 
or about the Striped Legless Lizard, 
a vulnerable species today. The 
scales in its brown stripes have pale 
edges and are arranged in close 
diagonal bands along its sides. It is 
only as thick as my finger and half as 
long as my arm. Its head is wide and 
its snout is rounded. You can see its 
ear openings. It has no forelegs at all 
and merely flaps where its hind legs 
would have been. 


And these stones would have seen 
far more native animals than we are 
likely to see—Kangaroos and 
wallabies, the almost vanished 
Eastern Barred Bandicoot, the 
Eastern Quoll (the last was captured 
near Alvie in 1958) and certainly 
dunnarts. The Fat-tailed Dunnart, 
well-fed on insects, stores reserves 
in its carrot-shaped tail. It needs 
rocks for nesting and shelter, but its 
population is still relatively secure. 
Not so the Plains Mouse, extinct from 
Victoria. There was another 
Pseudomys that vanished before it 
was scientifically described. 


This is just the beginning of the 
stones’ story. There would be tales of 
wolf spiders living in burrows, of 
crickets emerging from cracks in the 
black soil in summer, of ants 
collecting seed, of bats and 
butterflies, golden sun-moths among 
wallaby grass, and much, much 
more. 

1. Corangamite Arts Council Inc. 

(1995). “If these walls could talk”: 
report of the Corangamite Dry Stone 
Wall Conservation Project. 




Location of Orange-bellied Parrots in Winter still a Mystery 

...John Bottomley 


The May 2004 Orange-bellied Parrot count covered 30 sites between Lake Alexandrine in South Australia to Western 
Port in Victoria. Over 50 volunteers were involved including several members of the Field Naturalists who counted as 
part of the newly-formed Bellarine Peninsula Working Group organised locally by Tom Fletcher. The following numbers 
of Orange-bellied (OBP) and Blue-winged Parrots (BWP) were recorded. Blue-winged Parrots are counted as they 
share similar winter habitat 


Area 

Number of OBP 

Number of BWP 

South-eastern SA 

0 

84 

SA/Vic border- Peterborough 

1 

68 

Bellarine Peninsula 

4 

118 

Port Phillip Bay western side 

0 

2 

Western Port 

0 

0 

King Island 

8 

0 

TOTAL 

13 

272 


Before the count at least four, and possibly six. Orange-bellied Parrots had been seen on the western side of Port 
Phillip Bay. These were not seen on survey day. 

This count confirms the situation of the last few years that Orange-bellied Parrots are not being seen in winter in the 
areas from which they were recorded in the 1990s. It was not uncommon in the 1990s for 50-60 to be recorded on the 
north and south shores and islands of Lake Connewarre. This is no longer so, raising the question ‘where are they 
going?’ Summer numbers on their breeding grounds in Tasmania seem to be holding up so they must be somewhere 
in winter. Keep your eyes open and if you do see any let Tom Fletcher or myself know as soon as is possible. 

This note is based on results circulated by John Starks of Birds Australia. I would like to thank Tom Fletcher for his 
work in organising the count on the Bellarine Peninsula. 
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This Month? 


...Joe Hubbard 

[Or is it the July 
Excursion Report?] 

It’s not the usual format—so expect a 
little of this, and that, and some of the 
other. 

As you know the Club’s July excursion 
was to the Lough Calvert area and was 
most ably led by Robert Missen—a big 
cheer for Robert! 

We were lucky—^the weather 
threatened all day but that was all it 
was. 

Well, let’s fast forward to what I thought 
was the highlight of the day. This was 
a visit to a private property just west of 
Lake Murdeduke. 

There we were greeted warmly by our 
host who introduced us to her lake-side 
garden and best bird observation 
areas. 

We were delighted to find this large 
person-made lake populated by a 
goodly number of waterbirds—some 
on the water but most loafing on shore 
and concealed from us. 

Freckled Ducks! We thought about 60 
but there had to be more. 

Encouraged to get a closer look, a few 
of us climbed over the stile and silently 
followed our host closer and closer to 
the roosting birds. Then I spooked the 
birds! A line abreast—a flock of ducks 
exploded off the bank, circled several 
times, then landed a discreet distance 
away on the lake. I tried to conceal my 
chagrin as we counted—200 Freckled 
Ducks, a few Pink-eared and some 
Ffard-heads. I felt better—well—I still 
had to face up to a good chiding—but 
things did turn out alright after all. 

Now let’s go to the Stony Rises. What 
an introduction they are to the 
geological history of this area. These 
are the result of ‘recent' lava flows 
creating a landscape of changing 
aspect. As you travel the winding back 
roads, you pass by rises, hollows, 
hidden ponds and small lakes, great 


rock piles, distant views of extinct 
volcanoes, and those wonderful dry 
stone walls that hug the contours. 

Look closer to find the interesting plants 
which eke out an existence among the 
boulders, and prevail, in spite of the 
attention of domestic and feral animals. 

Growing on a mossy rock is the tiny 
succulent Australian Stonecrop, 
sprawling in a cool damp hollow is a 
Cranesbill, taller Tree Violets, spiky 
enough to repel some grazers are 
budding and enclosed safely in a 
Boxthorn is a Seaberry Saltbush. 

But look around and you’ll see all is not 
well. Time is running out for these 
plants and other creatures that take 
refuge in these rock piles. 

But turn back to the lovely Small-leaved 
Clematis which will soon soften the 
rocks and bushes with its host of 
delicate starry flowers, and much later, 
beard everything with its feathery fruit. 

Yes this is still a wonderful place— 
where you can hear the whistling of 
Kites and just for you, the musical 
twittering of a Field Wren. 

But it does need help! 

Now for the other 

We’ll have to go back to the shore of 
Lake Colac where we commenced the 
tour. Here we found a suburb wetland 
complemented by the adjacent lake, its 
vegetation and mudflats. 

In no time we had 25 species plus a 
tantalising 
glimpse of a 
tiny crake. 

Reluctantly we 
departed and 
continued on 
to Meredith 
Park (north 
shore) for 
morning tea 
and from 
Robert an 
overview of 
the Lough 
Calvert 
Drainage 
Scheme. 

Now as we 
travelled on 
we were able 
to identify, at 


least, some of the features of this 
scheme. 

(See Geelong Naturalist June 2004 
page 6—Lakes Drainage Scheme 
Review.) 

To get you going... 

Bird Sanctuary 

Colac—Vicroads 263 

Stony Rises 

The area we visited was around 
Dreeite—^Vicroads 92 A4 (approx.). 
Suggest you travel through Alvie and its 
Red Rock lookouts (maars and scoria 
cones). Explore! 

Make it a round trip. Princes Highway 
to Colac, return via the Hamilton 
Highway. 

Angiesea 

Angahook Lome SP 

Enter from south end of O’Donahue 

Road—Vicroads 296 B7 

Wildflowers! 

Steigiitz 

A walk along Sutherlands Creek. Park 
at the old Court House. 

Listen for an Olive-backed Oriole or a 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo calling. 

Walk the streets of old Steigiitz. 
Information boards! 

Vicroads 77 D8 

Cheers! 


(The map below has been adapted from the 
pamphlet Dry Stone Walls in Corangamite put 
out by the Corangamite Arts Council.) 


10 Dry Stone Walls 
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A Powerful Owl in Long Forest 

...Marilyn Hewish 


I am writing a book on the birds of Long Forest, with Rosemary Ward, Rohan Bugg and David Monday. But it is 
difficult to finish it off because the area keeps producing new bird records. 

Yesterday (12/6/04), I was walking with Dean Hewish and Rob Mackenzie on the creek-flats near Long Point. As we 
threaded our way through the Blue Box trees, I noticed a few spots of whitewash on the ground. It's my habit, 
whenever I see this, to look up, just in case there is an owl above me. I've done it dozens of times, and produced 
nothing more exciting than a Magpie. But I persist. 

This time I glanced up, and saw a huge shadowy shape a few metres above me, against the sky, an owl leaning down 
looking straight at me, eyeball to eyeball. I don't know who got the greatest shock. I instantaneously registered its 
huge size and the dark chevrons on the owl's front, and realised it was a Powerful Owl. Speechless for a second, I 
then gave an urgent shout to Rob and Dean to look up. And as I did, the owl took off, flapping clumsily through the 
foliage. To our relief, it perched in full view in a Yellow Box tree a few metres way. We were all very excited. I knew 
that there had never before been a confirmed record in Long Forest. Rob had never had such a good view of a 
Powerful Owl in daylight. And Dean just enjoyed seeing this magnificent bird. Who wouldn't! There were only a few 
spots of whitewash on the ground below, and no casts, suggesting that this perch was not used regularly. 

Of course, Rob didn't have the right combination of camera and lens to take advantage of our good luck and the 
batteries on our digital camera were flat. 

The bird was identified by its very large size (longer than half a metre), broad head with squared-off profile, long neck, 
beetling brows, yellow eyes, white underparts covered with dark-brown chevrons, brown wings covered with pale 
barring and spotting, broadly-barred undertail, and pale yellow-orange legs. 

The following paragraphs are adapted from the text on Powerful Owls in the Long Forest book, already amended to 
include this sighting. 

This is, as far as we know, the only confirmed record for Long Forest. In 1961, Dudley Dickison wrote that Powerful 
Owls used to be recorded a few years ago in the Coimadai Valley in Long Forest (Whitbourn and Dickison, 1961). 
However, with the benefit of hindsight, early records of Powerful Owls from Long Forest have become problematical. 
Before the 1960s, there was confusion about the distribution and status of Powerful and Barking Owls, because the 
screaming call of the Barking Owl was wrongly attributed to the Powerful Owl (Leach, 1953; Fleay, 1968). It is not 
known whether the early Long Forest records of Powerful Owls were based on sight-records or call identification, but it 
is of concern that the records were obtained in the Coimadai Valley in the 1950s. Murray Portbury explained to us that 
his Powerful Owl records at this site in the 1950s were of the screaming calls, and he later realised that they were 
almost certainly made by a Barking Owl. Therefore, early records of Powerful Owls have to be treated with some 
suspicion, unless the bird was seen or the call described. Powerful Owl appears on a bird list compiled by the Bird 
Observers Club of Australia for Rosemary Ward and Michael Baker in 1973-1974, possibly based on Dudley 
Dickison's record described above. 

Powerful Owls were once thought to be denizens of tall mountain forests (Whitbourn and Dickison, 1961). However, 
they can also occur and even be resident in open dry woodlands in our district (e.g. Werribee Gorge, Brisbane 
Ranges; Pescott, 1983; Geelong Bird Reports', MH, personal observation). A single historical record at Toolern Vale a 
few kilometres from Long Forest was reported in 1939, and appears to be indisputable, as a bird was seen feeding on 
a young magpie (Ina Watson in Anon., 1939). 


References: 

Anon. (1939) ‘Nature notes’ in Bird Observers’ Club Monthly Notes 94:1. 

Fleay, D. (1968) Nightwatchmen of Bush and Plain. Jacaranda Press, Brisbane. 

Leach, J.A. (1953) An Australian Bird Book. 8th edition. Whitcombe and Tombs, Melbourne. 

Pescott, T. (1983) Birds of Geelong. Neptune Press, Newtown, Vic. 

Whitbourn, E., and D.J. Dickison. (1961) ‘Excursion to Lerderderg Gorge’ in The Bird Observer 353: 5-6. 
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Future Directions for Biodiversity 
Management within the Corangamite Region 
—Opportunities for the GFNC 



...Chris Pitfield 

Bushcare Coordinator, 
Corangamite Catchment Management Authority 


CORANGAMITE CMA 


The Corangamite CMA 

The Corangamite CMA region covers 
more than 1.3 million hectares and 
has four of the State’s river basins, 
the Moorabool, Barwon, Lake 
Corangamite and Otway Coast. 

The Corangamite CMA is 
responsible for the development of 
the strategic directions for Natural 
Resource Management in the 
Corangamite region. The Authority 
also coordinates the development 
and implementation of the 
Corangamite Regional Catchment 
Strategy and associated Regional 
Plans such as the Corangamite River 
Health Strategy, Corangamite 
Salinity Action Plan and Corangamite 
Native Vegetation Plan (CNVP). The 
Corangamite CMA also has a role as 
a community caretaker of the 
region’s rivers and water resources. 

The Corangamite CMA’s River and 
Catchment Program recognises the 
importance of integrated catchment 
management and integrates broader 
catchment management outcomes 
into the Authority’s business. The 
Program actively promotes better 
management of the region’s 
catchment and associated 
biodiversity values through 
partnership projects with landholders, 
the community and other agencies. 

Current Condition of Native 
Vegetation 

Within the Corangamite region, less 
than one quarter (or 295 460 ha) of 
the original (pre-European 
settlement) native vegetation cover 
remains, the vast majority having 
been cleared for agriculture and 
urban use. Of this remaining native 
vegetation, approximately half is 
considered to be ‘threatened’ in 
terms of its conservation status. 

Of the region’s five bioregions, only 
one—the Otway Range, has a 


majority of its original vegetation 
cover (81.6%). Although the Victorian 
Volcanic Plain is the region’s largest 
bioregion, its current native 
vegetation extent is the lowest 
(3.5%). The Warrnambool Plain is 
also greatly depleted with only 15.9% 
of its original extent remaining. 

The conservation status of native 
vegetation also varies between the 
bioregions. Every hectare of remnant 
vegetation in the Warrnambool Plain 
is threatened, with most classified as 
vulnerable (84.4%). Almost two- 
thirds (60.1%) of remnant vegetation 
within the Victorian Volcanic Plain is 
endangered with 34.3% also 
classified as vulnerable. However, 
over 85% of vegetation within the 
Otway Range is classified as being 
of least concern. 

Native Vegetation on Pubiic Land 

Most of the remnant vegetation in the 
region is reserved in national, state 
and other parks, state forests, and 
other public land reserves. Examples 
of the region’s larger parks include 
the Otway National Park (13 000 ha), 
Angahook-Lorne State Park (22 000 
ha) and Brisbane Ranges National 
Park (7 470 ha). Unfortunately, 
almost 166 300 hectares of remnant 
vegetation that is found on public 
land is not primarily managed for its 
conservation values. Although most 
of the region’s remnant vegetation 
occurs on public land, the current 
network of parks and reserves is a 
poor representation of the region’s 
pre-1750 native vegetation extent. 
Most has been cleared based on soil 
type and/or its ability to be easily 
cleared for agricultural purposes. 

Native Vegetation on Private Land 

Just under 100 000 ha 
(approximately 33.4%) of the region’s 
remnant vegetation is on private 
land. The conservation status of 
native vegetation on private land is of 
particular concern, with 70% or 66 
000 hectares considered to be 


threatened. The Victorian Volcanic 
Plain has almost three-quarters 
(74.5%) of its remnant vegetation 
cover on private land while the 
Otway Range bioregion has only a 
small percentage (20.9%). 

Active intervention is now required to 
prevent a continual decline in both 
quality and quantity of native 
vegetation on private land, and has 
been identified as one of the region’s 
most significant natural resource 
management challenges. The 
protection, enhancement and 
restoration of native vegetation on 
private land, within the Corangamite 
region, are the primary focus of the 
CNVP. 

Future Directions for Native 
Vegetation Management in the 
Corangamite region 

The underlying direction for 
management of native vegetation in 
the Corangamite region is to achieve, 
over time, a ‘Net Gain’. ‘Net Gain’ is 
defined as the outcome for native 
vegetation and habitat where overall 
gains are greater than overall losses 
and where individual losses are 
avoided where possible. In this 
equation, losses and gains are 
determined by a combined quality- 
quantity measure applied to a 
specified area and over a specified 
period of time. 


The region’s vision, while looking to 
the future, also acknowledges the 
region’s past. 

‘A reversal, across the entire re¬ 
gional landscape, of the long-term 
decline in the extent and quality of 
native vegetation, leading to a Net 
Gain’ 


Ultimately, the vision is for an 
improvement in quality and quantity 
of native vegetation in the region, 
rather than a specific picture of what 
the regional landscape will look like 
at a certain time. 

Net Gain comprises three essential 
components to ensure an overall 
increase in the extent and quality of 
native vegetation. 

1. A reduction in losses in the extent 
of existing native vegetation. 

2. A reduction in losses in the quality 
of existing native vegetation. 

3. The achievement of gains in 
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extent and quality of native 
vegetation through rehabilitation 
and revegetation with indigenous 
species. 

The first step is the protection and 
enhancement of significant native 
vegetation values. Any proposed 
actions should, through planning and 
design, avoid impact on native 
vegetation and habitats and where 
this is not possible the impacts 
should be minimised. 

Only after this step is it appropriate to 
consider offsets for impacts on native 
vegetation. Where losses are 
permitted, effort should be expended 
to balance the losses with 
commensurate gains. The extent of 
offset required for any particular loss 
scenario should be determined using 
the quality/quantity accounting 
system (habitat-hectares) and 
explained in more detail in Victoria’s 
Native Vegetation Management - A 
Framework for Action available from 
DSE. 

Regional Goals 

Consistent with the Victorian Native 
Vegetation Management Framework, 
the region’s vision of Net Gain will be 
achieved through protecting and 
enhancing remnant vegetation and 
strategically restoring native 
vegetation. The following three 
regional goals will direct future 
management to achieve this vision. 

1. Protecting Remnant Vegetation 

- to maintain the extent of all 
native vegetation types to at least 
2002 levels. 

2. Enhancing Remnant Vegetation 

- to enhance the quality of 
existing native vegetation by 
managing 90% of native 
vegetation cover on both public 
and private land according to Best 
Management Practices by 2020. 

3. Restoring Native Vegetation 
Communities - to strategically 
increase overall cover of each 
Ecological Vegetation Class 
(EVC) to at least 10% of the pre- 
1750 levels by 2020. 

Protecting Remnant Vegetation 

To maintain the extent of all native 
vegetation types to at least 2002 
levels 


The incremental loss of remnant 
native vegetation, primarily through 


land use change, is a critical problem 
as it constitutes the major loss in the 
Net Gain equation. It is important that 
such losses are minimised and 
reduced through the adoption of 
processes that place limits on the 
clearing of native vegetation and 
establish equitable or commensurate 
gains as an offset to permitted 
clearing. 

This approach recognises the 
continuing demand for land use 
change but minimises the potential 
detrimental impacts. The Plan 
defines protecting remnant 
vegetation as ‘removing immediate 
threats and permanently protecting 
the site from future detrimental 
vegetation management practices 
through appropriate land 
management agreements (e.g. 
conservation covenants). 

A regional objective of the CNVP is 
to ensure that no flora species are 
added to the list of regionally 
threatened species and that the 
conservation status of any Ecological 
Vegetation Class (EVC) does not 
decline. A regional aspirational target 
of an improved conservation status 
for all regionally threatened 
vegetation communities and flora 
species complements this objective. 
The focus will first be on developing 
a strategic approach to managing 
threatened species and ecological 
communities, with emphasis on 
those covered under existing 
legislative agreements and treaties. 
Monitoring and evaluation will be 
conducted on a bioregional basis 
once communities have been 
identified and ways of measuring 
viability have been determined.The 
following objectives are proposed: 

• ensure effective regional 
application of Net Gain 

• ensure no flora species are added 
to the list of regionally threatened 
species and that the conservation 
status of any EVC does not 
decline 

• increase the area of remnant 
vegetation permanently protected 
in a Regional Reserve System 

• improve land managers’ 
awareness and capacity to 
protect remnant vegetation. 

These objectives will be achieved 
through addressing relevant 


management actions listed in the 
CNVP. 

Enhancing Remnant Vegetation 

To enhance the quality of existing 
native vegetation by managing 90% 
of native vegetation cover on both 
public and private land according to 
Best Management Practices by 
2020. 


The primary means by which the 
quality of such native vegetation can 
be enhanced is through the 
appropriate management of remnant 
vegetation. 

Tools that support and encourage 
managers to undertake appropriate 
best management practices include 
Corangamite BioGeographica, the 
Corangamite Revegetation 
Framework and applying Biodiversity 
Risk Mitigation Protocols. 

The following objectives are 
proposed: 

• assess the quality of the region’s 
native vegetation 

• improve native vegetation quality 
through integrated landscape 
planning 

• improve land managers’ 
awareness and capacity to 
enhance native vegetation. 

These objectives will be achieved 
through addressing relevant 
management actions listed in the 
CNVP. 

Restoring Native Vegetation 

Communities 


To strategically increase overall 
cover of each EVC to at least 10% 
of the pre-1750 levels by 2020 (5% 
extent for endangered EVCs) 


At the broadest level, a goal to 
restore a minimum of 10% of each 
EVC to its pre-European extent in the 
region is achievable. This will mean 
revegetating and regenerating 
approximately 445 hectares of native 
vegetation per annum. To restore a 
minimum of 5% of pre-European 
cover for the majority of the 
endangered EVCs (i.e. those with 
less than 10% of pre-European 
extent remaining) by 2020 is a 
reasonable goal. At this level, some 
loss of species would be expected, 
but it will be a dramatic improvement 
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on the present levels and is likely to 
arrest the decline of most species 
within the region. 

A list of priority-threatened EVCs for 
revegetation is provided in the 
CNVP. 

The following objectives are 
proposed: 

• assess and research current and 
future revegetation practices 

• improve native vegetation 
revegetation through integrated 
landscape planning 

• improve land manager’s 
awareness and capacity to 
recreate native vegetation 
communities. 

These objectives will be achieved 
through addressing relevant 
management actions listed in the 
CNVP. 

Threatened Species—Improving 
the Conservation Status of the 
Region’s Fiora 

Traditionally, priority for threatened 
species and communities has been 
set on the conservation status of the 
species or community alone - that is, 
actions for a critically endangered 
species have tended to take 
precedence over those for a 
vulnerable species or community. 

The Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act 
1988 requires that Action Statements 
be prepared for threatened species 
and communities. An Action 
Statement is a brief document that 
describes the threatened species or 
community and the threats that affect 
it. A Statement sets out what has 
been done and what will be done to 
protect a species or community. 
There are also equivalent documents 
called Recovery Plans for nationally 
threatened species. 

DSE has developed a system (the 
Actions for Biodiversity Conservation 
or ABC) that will assign the actions 
within Action Statements and 
Recovery Plans to particular 
locations and will set priorities based 
on the species itself, the locations at 
which it occurs and the actions 
required to protect that species at 
each location. The ABC will allow 
these actions to be grouped based 
on a geographic area, land tenure or 
type of action. This will assist in 
packaging and integrating actions 


into regional or local landscape plans 
and activities. Further development 
is planned to be staged over the next 
2-3 years, with wider access and 
additional functions to be 
progressively introduced. 

Many Landcare Groups are now 
helping threatened species through 
protecting crucial habitat and 
recreating what has been lost. 
Examples include the Heytesbury 
District Landcare Network, south of 
Camperdown. This Network is 
protecting remnant vegetation, 
recreating 20-60 metre wide wildlife 
corridors and conducting surveys for 
the Yellow-bellied Glider and Rufous 
Bristlebird. Other Groups are 
undertaking Biodiversity Action Plans 
to help protect existing biodiversity 
values and learn ways to incorporate 
them in the management of their 
land. 

How can the GFNC assist the 
Corangamite CMA? 

There are many ways how the GFNC 
and the Corangamite CMA can work 
together to have an even greater 
positive impact on the region’s 
biodiversity. Examples include: 

Corangamite BioGeographica is an 
interactive database; it will act as a 
centre point for all data that is 
relevant to the region’s biodiversity. 
Having data that has been collected 
by the GFNC entered into the 
database will enable the region to 
have a broader knowledge of its 
biodiversity values and will help 
agencies and community groups 
make better management decisions. 

Surveys on Private Land are also 
needed to broaden our knowledge of 
the region’s biodiversity values. Most 
data that has been collected has 
been conducted within the region’s 
parks and reserves. With most of the 
region’s threatened vegetation on 
private land there is a need for more 
flora and fauna surveys to be carried 
out on private land. This will also 
provide an excellent benchmarking 
tool and enable us to measure the 
success of community group 
projects. The Corangamite CMA can 
provide the GFNC with a list of 
landholders that would be happy to 
have surveys done on their land. 
Groups of properties would make 
interesting excursion locations for the 
GFNC. 


Mentoring other Community Groups. 
Many Landcare Groups would 
welcome the opportunity to 
showcase their area and the projects 
that they have implemented to a 
group like the GFNC. 

The GFNC could also provide expert 
knowledge of the area’s flora and 
fauna—skills that many Landcare 
Groups don’t have but are more than 
willing to learn. The Corangamite 
CMA could provide to the GFNC a 
list of Groups who would be willing to 
host members of the GFNC. 

There are a number of other 
opportunities where the GFNC and 
the Corangamite CMA can work 
together. The aims of GFNC of 
studying; preserving and protecting 
the region’s biodiversity as well as 
promoting conservation align closely 
to what the Corangamite CMA is 
striving to do, be it at a more regional 
scale. The key now is to ensure that 
the Corangamite CMA and GFNC 
work together to achieve the best 
biodiversity outcomes for the 
Corangamite region. 


Chris Pitfield was the speaker at 
the July 6 General Meeting. 

He offered to write up his own 
report for which we thank him! 

—Editor 




A Timely Warning!! 

...Tom Fletcher 

With the number of break-ins to 
cars parked, particularly along our 
coast, I feel we should warn 
members not to leave valuables such 
as scopes, binoculars, cameras etc. 
in cars. 

Local newspapers regulatly report 
that cars are being broken into— 
including at Ironbark Basin! 
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Analysis of a Pellet 

...Dave King 

Recently the author received a 
pellet from Club member Lillian 
Sherwood that she had found by her 
back door. It was typical of a pellet 
regurgitated by a bird, its size— 
30mm long by 12mm diameter—was 
indicative of being from a bird the 
size of a Magpie or Currawong. A 
party of Magpies regularly visit 
Lillian’s back door, so it is safe to 
assume the pellet was from one of 
these birds. 


Highlights from 
Periodicals available 
in our Library 
...Lorraine Phelan 

• Field Naturalist Club of Victoria 
welcomes visitors to all activities. 

One in our area is on Sunday 15 
August. A Fungal Foray in the Long 
Forest. Start 10.30 am bring lunch. 
Contact Ed and Pat Grey 9435 9019 
for further details. 

• Ripples, Issue 27, Newsletter of 
the Australian Platypus Conservancy, 
has an interesting article about a 
tagged platypus in the Yarra and 
Mullum Mullum waterways that 
travelled at least 43 kilometres in 3 
years. 

• Ecos #119 has an informative 
article about ethanol- why it’s on the 
agenda, who’s behind it and whether 
it is really a viable green fuel. It also 
has an article about bird recovery in 
logged areas. Based on research at 
Bega the information is that it takes 
22 years for populations of most bird 
species to recover in regrowth areas 
after intensive logging. And also that 
some hollow-nesting birds had not 
recovered unless old trees were 
retained. 

• Ecos informs us of an ‘enjoyable, 
educational and practical guide that 
gets to the heart of matters.’ It is a 
book giving practical information 
about sustainable living in the home 
and the environment generally, 
published by the Powerhouse 
Museum in Sydney. It gives product 
advice, information about salinity. 


The pellet was immersed in 70% 
alcohol until time was available to 
examine it. Examination consisted of 
dismembering it into individual 
components. 

The matrix was a compact mass of 
tangled vegetable fibres, mostly that 
of grasses, although a small portion 
of this fibrous matter was in a twisted 
form that appeared to be like a piece 
of string. Throughout this matrix 
were innumerable pieces 
exoskeleton from a variety of 
beetles, consisting of tergites, 
sternites, wing covers, legs and 


mandibles. Composed of chitin, the 
exoskeleton parts are indigestible, as 
is the case of the fibres. These 
beetles were mostly small species of 
Scarabaeidae, with a few Carabidae. 
At least one beetle prey was from the 
sub-family Melolonthinae, a larger 
specimen of the Chafer Beetles. 
Included was a considerable amount 
of quartz grains, indicative of feeding 
in a sandy soil. Two small pieces of 
plastic material were found that 
appeared to have originated as 
adhesive tape. This suggested a 
recent foray into some garbage. 


water management, architectural 
design, the true cost of industry and 
much more. Ecologic: Creating a 
Sustainable Future Sandra McEwan, 
Powerhouse Publishing. RRP $35.95. 

• [via Geoff Jones] Campaign to 
stop cattle grazing in the High 
Country. Send an e-mail to the Alpine 
Grazing Taskforce at 

alpine.arazinq(g)dse.vic.aov.au or 
log on the to DSE internet site, or 
send a letter to the DSE. 

• The VNPA magazine update Vol 
23/four (p. 7) has details of an 
opportunity for volunteers to help for a 
few weeks or months at National 
Parks in the Northern Territory. The 
NT Parks and Wildlife Service is 
urgently seeking caravan volunteers 
for activities such as survey work, 
light maintenance duties, campground 
hosting at locations such as Ormiston 
Gorge, Kings Canyon, Trephina 
Gorge. Sounds interesting. 

Friends of Inverleigh Common have 
an Open Day and Wildflower Walk on 
17 October. Contact Neil Anderton 
52815382 


AND 

Vern and Joan Cohen wrote this little 
item for the bird report but I thought it 
might interest you. 

Lara Lake, Lara 3 July 2004 
The lake was emptied or drained in 
the late 19th century to provide more 
arable land for the owner of 
surrounding property. 

In the late 20th century it was refilled 
by a developer to carry out a new 
housing area called ‘Lakelands 
Estate’. 


After approximately a decade the lake 
has filled from stormwater and reeds 
and trees are established. 

Birds observed 3 July 2004: 

45 Masked Lapwing, 

12 Black-fronted Dotteral, 

Purple Swamphen, 

Eurasian Coot, 

Dusky Moorhen, 

Australian Pelican, 

Pacific Black Duck, 

Chestnut Teal, 

2 Cape Barren Goose and 
2 Whistling Kites flying overhead in a 
mating display of loop-the-loops and 


Biodiversity Group 
is in recess 
...Claire Greenwell 

Due to the low number of members 
attending the group—or as in the last 
four months—^two members turning up 
on cold rainy evenings —\Ne have 
decided to meet on a casual basis. 

Our enthusiasm for investigating habitat 
and identifying the inhabitants no matter 
how tiny is still very high and we are 
happy to share our knowledge with 
others! 

Anyone wanting information about our 
special interest subjects should contact 
individual members of the group that 
you know or contact me and I will pass 
on messages or telephone numbers. 

(My phone numbers are inside the back 
page of every magazine.) 
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Ant— Camponotus nigroaeneus, 
Formicinae. 

Ant— Iridomyrmex vicina, 
Dolichoderinae. 

Ant— Camponotus consobrinus, 
Formicinae. 

Mite— Ornithodorus sp., Argasidae. 


Invertebrates from 
Bendigo 

.... Dave King 


During the GFNC Camp- 
out in Bendigo, 12,13,14 
June 2004, the following 
invertebrates were 
collected. 


At the Strathfieldsaye 
property, 36^ 51'35” 144^ 

18' 25”, the many rocks in 
the paddocks afforded on 
opportunity to explore what 
was hidden beneath. A 
surprising number were 
found to be the retreat of 
the Black Rock Scorpion, 
Urodacus manicatus. 


The following were also 
found under these rocks:- 
Cockroach—Balta group, 
Blattodae 
Spider— Bavia sp. 

Spider— Dolomedes sp., 
Pisauridae 


Beetle— Langrinae sp., 
Tenebrionidae. 

House Centipede— Allothereua 
Maculata, Scutigradae. 


Collected in the Whipstick 36- 37' 
44” 1442 18'57”:- 

Ant— Camponotus 
consobrinus, 

Formicinae. 

Sawfly larva— Perginae 
sp., Pergidae. 


Collected at Lake 
Eppalock,362 52'00” 
1442 34'58” under rock, 
a relatively large Earwig, 
Labidura riparia truncata, 
Labiduridae, had 
obviously taken 
advantage of a new 
environment now the 
Lake is virtually empty. 


Reedy Lake 

...Trevor Pescott (Geelong Field Naturalists Club) 
& Geoff Gayner (Geelong Environment Council) 


In the summer 1996-97, Reedy Lake 
was allowed to completely dry out. 
The purpose was to kill the huge 
population of European Carp that 
had caused serious degradation of 
the lake environment. 

Advice from carp experts was that 
the lake should be drained each 7-8 
years if the lake was to remain in 
good condition. 

Inlet and outlet regulators were built, 
mainly by local Field and Game 
Association members, so that the 
water level could be artificially set at 
a predetermined level with flow from 
the Barwon River. 

The Reedy Lake Steering Committee 
(RLSC) was formed to review 
annually the water level and 
ultimately advise the lake managers. 


Parks Victoria, when the lake should 
again be dried out. 

The membership of the RLSC has 
increased somewhat since it was 
formed, and now consists of 
representatives from: 

• Parks Victoria 

• Department of Sustainability 
and Environment 

• Eels Australis (they have an 
eel-fishing licence) 

• Geelong Field Naturalists Club 

• Geelong Environment Council 

• Geelong Field and Game 
Association 

• Geelong Gun and Rod Club 

• Workers for Wetlands 

At the 10 June 2004 meeting of 
RLSC, it was proposed that the lake 
should be dried out in the summer of 
2004-05 consistent with the carp 


expert advice. GFNC and GEC 
questioned the wisdom of this year 
given the prevailing drought 
conditions and uncertainty of 
adequate river flows to re-fill the lake. 

The meeting determined that 
conditions in the lake had 
deteriorated to a level where drying 
out was needed, however given our 
concerns, before a final decision was 
taken by Parks Victoria the following 
actions were needed: 

• information relating to long 
term weather forecasts 

• confirmation that Hospital 
Lakes would be able to 
provide refuge for Reedy 
Lakes birds 

• a final decision would be 
made, after consideration of 
the two points above, by the 
end of August. 
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Mid-week Bird Group 
Excursion 

Stephens Road 
Bushland 
Bannockburn 
15 July 2004 

...Vernon Cohen 

It was a fine, mostly sunny morning, 
with a bitterly cold north-west wind, 
and attended by nine members and 
two visitors. 

Our leader, Gordon McCarthy, and 
Joe Hubbard, interestingly reflected 
on the early history of the property 
and the struggle that made it 
possible for us to visit this unique 
piece of Yellow Gum habitat. 

Highlights of our observations were 
the ducks on the sewage ponds, 
especially the Shovelers, and later in 
the bushland, the wonderful sighting 
of Robins (see our bird list). 

A male Golden Whistler gave us a 
very special display. 

Thank you Gordon for a most 
enjoyable morning. 

We recorded 39 species. 

(No Swift Parrots!) 

A reply in response to 
Excursions in Crisis 
...Heather Cameron 

As Dick suggests in his article 
{Geelong Naturalist My 2004, p. 12), 
there are probably a few reasons why 
the numbers have dropped so low for 
the Sunday Club Excursions—other 
activities, ill health, lethargy, etc. 

The cold weather also affects 
numbers—18,18 and 21 in February, 
March and April Club Excursions and 3, 

1 and 8 in May, June and July. 

However, on the May Mid-week Bird 
Group Excursion to Drysdale Road 
(You Yangs) there were 15 people. 

And on the June Mid-week Bird Group 
Excursion to "Ingleby", near 
Winchelsea there were 8 people. 


Bird List: 

Australian Shelduck 
Australian Wood Duck 
Pacific Black Duck 
Australasian Shoveler 
Grey Teal 
Chestnut Teal 
Hardhead 

Hoary-headed Grebe 
Whistling Kite 
Australian Hobby 
Eurasian Coot 
Masked Lapwing 
Galah 

Purple-crowned Lorikeet 
Crimson Rosella 
Eastern Rosella 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Spotted Pardalote 
Striated Pardalote 
Weebill 

Red Wattlebird 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Scarlet Robin 
Rose Robin 
Pink Robin 

Eastern Yellow Robin 
Golden Whistler 
Restless Flycatcher 
Grey Fantail 
Australian Magpie 
Little Raven 
White-winged Chough 
Red-browed Firetail 
Welcome Swallow 
Fairy Martin 
Silvereye 


In July there were 8 people on the Club 
Excursion and 8 people on the Mid¬ 
week Bird Group Excursion. 

For the past year or so the popularity of 
the Mid-week Bird Group Excursions 
has increased and they are now 
attended (or led) by quite a few GFNC 
members who used to go only on the 
Club Excursions. 

One Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
has been to Little River Earth 
Sanctuary (October 2003) to see 
mammals, reptiles and plants as well 
as birds. 

Would the Club consider combining the 
two excursions into one Monthly 
excursion? 




Next Mid-week Bird 
Group Excursion 
Swan Island 
19 August 2004 

Leader: Peter Bright 

The Orange-bellied Parrot is usually 
present on Swan Island at this time 
of the year, but Peter isn’t giving any 
guarantees! However, the island is 
always good for bird-watching—as 
well as the birds frequenting the golf 
course and environs, we usually see 
a good selection of water birds. 

Meet at 8.30 am at the Jerringot Bird 
Hide Belmont Common 
OR 9.00 am at the parking area near 
the security gate in Bridge Street, 
Oueenscliff. 

Bring morning tea. 

Finish about midday. 

Enquiries: Peter Bright 5257 1001 


ADVANCE NOTICE: 

Excursion to Colac. 

Thursday, 30 September 

N.B. 

5th Thursday and school holidays. 
Leader: Ian Davies 


[More letters/suggestions on this 
subject would be welcomed by the 
committee. Ed.] 


Plant Group 
...Dick Southcombe 

Please bring garden specimens and 
your reference books to our next 
meeting when we will also discuss 
plants observed during our club excur¬ 
sion to Colac region lakes. 
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‘Geelong Naturalist’ address labels 

Program Coordinator 

GENERAL MEETING 

Jan Venters 

Jan Venters 

Deborah Evans 

Issue ‘Geelong NaturalistVName tags 

Attendance Register 

Minutes Secretary (General Meeting) 

Jan Venters 

Ray Baverstock 

vacancy 

Welcome New Members/Visitors 

Graeme Tribe, Wilma Tribe 

Audio/Projection/Equipment, Microscope 

Specimen Recorder/reporter for GN 

Hall set-up ‘team’ (Seating/Lectern/Library shelf doors) 

Notice Board .. ,i 

Barry Lingham, Dennis Greenwell 

Valda Dedman, Claire Greenwell 

Sheila Silver, Lorraine Phelan, Bryant Attwood 

Lorraine Phelan 

Guest Speaker Reporter 

GEELONG NATURALIST 

Roy Whiteside 

Editorial team 

Claire Greenwell (Editor), Deborah Evans (Co-editor), 
Valda Dedman, Alison Watson 

Posting team 

Jan Venters, Polly Cutcliffe, Claire Greenwell, Sheila 
Silver, Veronica Mahoney 

GEELONG BIRD REPORT 


Editor 

Marilyn Hewish 

PUBLICATIONS SUB-COMMITTEE 

Editorial ‘team’. Committee members. Club members 
invited to contribute 

PUBLICITY (Program Advice to local newspapers) 

LIBRARY 

Rosalind Smallwood 

Librarian 

Trish McColl 

Library ‘team’ 

Committee Liaison 

Judy Rowe, Val Lloyd-Jones, Sheila Silver 

Ray Baverstock 
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SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP LEADERS 

Plants 

Birds 

Mammals 

Biodiversity 

Jerringot 

Seaview Park 

CONSERVATION SUB-COMMITTEE 

Coordinator 

Secretary 

Members 

GEELONG BOTANIC GARDENS contact 

TRAPPING PERMIT HOLDERS 

(Live capture and release of small mammals (excluding bats) 
Unless revoked, this permit remains in force until 30 Nov. 2005 

WORKING PARTIES 

AUDITOR (honorary) 

GFNC REPRESENTATIVES on other organizations 
Barwon River Users Group 
Australian Natural History Medallion Committee 
Buckley Falls Committee of Management 
Barwon Water Environmental Consultative C’tee 
Bellarine Rail Trail Committee 
CCMA Lough Calvert Drainage Scheme Group 
Environment Victoria (contact for emails) 

Geelong Regional Wetlands Steering Committee 
Alcoa (Pt Henry) Community Consultative C’tee 
Queenscliff Salt Marsh Gardens Advisory Group 
CONTACT PERSON on other organizations: 

CCMA Bird Surveys on Barwon River - Coordinator 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve Comm. Management 
Friends of Belmont Common Committee 
Friends of Waurn Ponds Creek 
Friends of Brisbane Ranges 
Friends of Mud Islands 
Friends of Buckley Falls 
Friends of the You Yangs 
Geelong Environment Council 
Begola Wetlands Committee 
COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
Snipe Fest 
School groups etc 
Displays Coordinator 
PLEASE NOTE: 


Dick Southcombe 
Barry Lingham 
Trevor Pescott 
Claire Greenwell 
Valda Dedman 
Dick Southcombe 

Dick Southcombe 
John Bottomley 

Trevor Pescott, Dave King, co-opt members as required. 
Dick Southcombe 

Valda Dedman, Geoff Gayner, Dave King, Barry Lingham, 
Gordon McCarthy, Trevor Pescott, Graeme Tribe 

As appointed by Committee 
Graeme James 

Valda Dedman, Jan Calaby (deputy) 

Valda Dedman 
Trevor Pescott 

Dave King, Deborah Evans (deputy) 

Dave King 
Trevor Pescott 
Dave King 
John Bottomley 
Trevor Pescott 
Rosalind Smallwood 

Trevor Pescott 
Dave King 

Valda Dedman (President), Dave King 

Dave King 

Nola Haines 

Graeme Tribe 

Tony Woolford 

Vernon Cohen 

Joan Lindros 

Graeme Tribe 

Valda Dedman 
Volunteers as available 
Alison Watson 


To the best of our endeavours this list is up to date, however there may be some oversights. 
Please let the President or Secretary know if there is anything which should be added/changed. 
Please note the vacancies—can YOU help to fill these gaps? 
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Bird Group Report 
20 July 2004 
...John Bottomley 

Richard Loyn of the Arthur Rylah 
Institute was our speaker. He spoke 
on ‘Birding in Taiwan’. Richard 
explained that he went to Taiwan to 
take part in a workshop on the 
manner in which research results 
have been integrated with 
management practices in the Box- 
Ironbark forests of Victoria. In Taiwan 
a considerable amount of research is 
conducted in universities and 
elsewhere but there is a perceived 
need to see a closer integration of 
research results into day-to-day 
management practice. Following the 
workshop Richard was joined by his 
family and had a birding holiday 
around the island. 

At 36 179 km^, Taiwan is about 16% 
of the area of Victoria at 227 600 
km^. It is a mountainous island with 
many peaks above 1000 metres and 
rising to 3958 metres at its highest 
point, Yu Shan. The western third of 
the country is a low, heavily 
populated plain that rises to the 
mountainous country of the centre 
and east. The east coast, which 
faces the Pacific Ocean is very 
rugged. The climate is monsoonal 
and tropical or sub-tropical. The 
tropical nature of the climate is 
particularly noticeable in the south 
where coral grows along some parts 
of the coast. 

The island is densely populated with 
a current population of 22.5 million— 
this in a country one-sixth the size of 
Victoria!! The island, which lies 160 
kilometres off the coast of mainland 
China, was originally inhabited by 
Malayo-Polynesian aborigines. In the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the 
Portuguese, Dutch and Chinese all 
became involved through trading. 
Large numbers of Chinese settled in 
Taiwan at this time. It was colonized 
by the Japanese from 1894 until 
1945 and became the refuge of the 
Nationalist Chinese in 1949. 

As is the case on many islands there 
is a high rate of endemism in the 
flora and fauna of Taiwan. Of the 
over 4000 plant species found for 
example over 1000 are endemic. 


Of the 450 bird species on the 
Taiwan list, some seventeen are 
endemic. 

The western coastal strip is very 
densely populated with virtually no 
unmodified habitat at all. The hills 
and mountains however, offer a real 
contrast with significant areas of 
natural or marginally modified 
vegetation still in place. Despite the 
highly developed nature of the lower 
areas several interesting birds are 
commonly seen. These include the 
Bronzed Drongo, several prinias. 
Grey Wagtail, and European Tree 
Sparrow. Richard missed by one day 
a Spoon-billed Sandpiper!! Botanic 
Gardens yielded the stunning Taiwan 
Blue-Magpie, an endemic, and three 
mammal species. Barking Deer and 
two species of flying squirrel. 

Marshes at Tainan provided the rare 
and endemic Black-faced Spoonbill. 
The southern tip of the island is a 
wonderful place to observe raptors 
on migration. Unfortunately for 
Richard and his family the spring 
raptor migration was already over 
when they were visiting. This area is 
also home to many interesting plants. 
An endemic bulbul can be easily 
seen in this area. 

The natural vegetation of Taiwan is 
very much affected by altitude. As 
such there are distinct zones of 
forest to be found at different 
altitudes. Lower mixed-species forest 
is home to many bird species. 

Among these is the striking Mikado 
Pheasant. This is the only one of 
Taiwan’s seventeen endemics not 
seen by Richard. Although he did not 
see it Richard thought it would have 
been easy to track down had he 
wanted to spend a day trying to do 
so. The Taiwan version of the Island 
Thrush, Flame-breasted Flower- 
pecker, the amazingly named Vivid 
Niltava and the beautiful Taiwan 
Barwing are birds found in this 
habitat. 

The mid level wet-forest zone has 
very dense vegetation and is often 
very wet indeed. Birds found in this 
habitat include White-throated Hill 
Partridge, an endemic, the beautiful 
Yellow Tit, another endemic— 
fulvettas and in cleared areas used 
as tea-gardens—Swinhoe’s 
Pheasant. The village of C’hi C’hi 
provided Collared Scops Owl and 
night-heron. 


One route to the highlands is through 
the Toroko Gorge. One of the roads 
crossing the island follows this route 
which was built with considerable 
loss of life. The gorge is one of the 
best known and loved landscape 
features of Taiwan and provides 
some spectacular scenes for the 
visitor. Plumbeous Water Redstart, 
Taiwan Whistling Thrush-an 
endemic, and Brown Dipper can be 
seen in this area. 

As one climbs higher into the 
mountains one reaches the high 
forest in which oaks and higher still, 
conifers, are dominant. Coal Tits are 
seen in this area. These are same 
species see in Europe but in Taiwan 
they sport a crest! Richard, who 
knows the species well from Europe, 
said they were a startling sight. The 
endemic White-eared Sibia is also 
found here. 

Above the tree line conifers give way 
to dwarf bamboo and other shrubs. 
Here, White-faced Flying-Squirrels 
are common. Among the birds are 
Laughing Thrush, Oriental Cuckoo, 
Taiwan Flamecrest and Collared 
Bush-Robin; the latter two endemics. 

Taiwan is an easy place to visit 
according to Richard as it is small 
and has very good public transport. 
The people are friendly and helpful 
and it is safe. With 450 species in 
such a small area and with a wide 
variety of habitats it is obviously a 
very attractive location for a birding 
trip. Access by air is easy through 
Hong Kong. 

The talk was received with great 
interest and generated several 
questions. John Bottomley thanked 
Richard for his presentation and 
those present showed their 
appreciation in the usual way. 
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Bird Observations—Juiy 2004 

...John Bottomley 

It may have been cold, wet and windy for much of the last month but Geelong is till a wonderful place to look for birds. 
A large flock of Freckled Duck was seen near Lake Murdeduke. Are these maybe the birds that were at Lake Lome 
until recently? Lots of records of Albatross and one for a Southern Giant Petrel. It’s a great time of the year to see 
these wonderful sea-birds. Large flocks of Straw-necked Ibis and both Royal and Yellow-billed Spoonbills were seen 
together at Swan Bay. White-bellied Sea-Eagle, Spotted Harrier, Grey Goshawk and Collared Sparrow-Hawk are all 
interesting raptor records. Seven Black-tailed Godwits seen at Reedy Lake are unusual We get a few records each 
year but seven in one location is very nice to see. On a wader count as well!! As is the case most winters there are 
large flocks of Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos and smaller flocks of Gang-gang Cockatoos to be seen at the moment.. 
Keep your eyes open for a flock of more than 150 yellow-tails. Several records of Flame Robins but no large number 
as was the case last year. Large flocks of both Green and Gold Finches however. All in all a very interesting set of 
winter records. I look forward to finding out what you will see in the coming few weeks. 

Observers were: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; GMcC, Glen 
McCarthy; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GT, Graeme Tribe; IS, Ira Savage; JB, John Bottomley; JCo, Joan Cohen; JN, 

John Newman; LP, Lorraine Preston; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PW, Peter Winter; RBa, Ray Baverstock; RGa, Rob 
Ganly; RMc, Rob Mckenzie; RP, Vernon Cohen. 


Species 

Number 

Date 

Comments 

Observer 

Freckled Duck 

200 

18/7 

‘Eastside’, between Lake Murdeduke and Mount Hesse. 

GT 

Cape Barren Goose 

2 

3/7 

Lara Lake 

JCo, VC 

Australasian Shoveler 

1100+ 

17/7 

Hospital Swamp 

BL 

Little Penguin 

1 

18/7 

Queenscliff, swimming in channel between wharf and Sand 

Island 

JN 

Southern Giant-Petrel 

1 + 

17/7 

Point Lonsdale lighthouse. Large bill. Was very pale. 

CMo 

Black-browed Albatross 

60 

26/6 

Cape Otway , with Shy and Yellow-nosed Albatross, flying into 
strong W wind. 

RMc, MHe 


2+ 

17/7 

Point Lonsdale lighthouse. One flying inside the Port Phillip 
Heads. 

CMo 

Shy Albatross 

40 

26/6 

Cape Otway, with Black-browed and Yellow-nosed Albatross, 
flying into strong W wind. 

RMc, MHe 


1 + 

17/7 

Point Lonsdale lighthouse, a distance off-shore. 

CMo 

Yellow-nosed Albatross 

7 

26/6 

Cape Otway, with Black-browed and Shy Albatross, flying into 
strong W wind. 

RMc, MHe 

Cattle Egret 

48 

23/6 

Deakin, Waurn Ponds 

LPh 

Australasian Bittern 

3 

17/7 

Reedy Lake, near Moolap Station Road 

MHe, DHe 

Glossy Ibis 

7 

17/7 

Reedy Lake, near Moolap Station Road 

MHe, DHe 

Straw-necked Ibis 

500 

20/6 

Barwarre Road, Marshall, roosting in cypresses and 200 in 
cypresses at Moolap. One 26/6 120 were roosting in cypresses 
at Moriac and 450 roosting in cypresses at Waurn Ponds. 

DHe, MHe, 
RMc 

Royal Spoonbill 

50+ 

4/7 

Swan Bay swamp, 16:45, with Yellow-billed Spoonbills 

IS 

Yellow-billed Spoonbill 

50+ 

4/7 

Swan Bay swamp, 16:45, with Royal Spoonbills 

IS 

White-bellied Sea-Eagle 

1 

5/6 

Lake Bullen Merri, Camperdown, flying low over lake mid¬ 
afternoon heading SE. 

RBa 

Spotted Harrier 

1 

26/6 

Coho, N of Plantation Road. 

DHe, MHe 

Grey Goshawk 

1 

29/6 

Anglesea Road, Freshwater Creek. White morph bird, perched 
in roadside tree 08:45. 

BAt 


1 

6/7 

Queens Park. A white morph bird flying over river, being 
harassed by Little Ravens. 

BAt 

Collared Sparrowhawk 

1 

20/6 

Point Lonsdale lighthouse. Was pursued over coastal scrub by a 
Magpie. 

DHe 


1 

8/7 

Freshwater Lake. Female bird, made several passes over lake 
shore. 

MHe, DHe, 
RMc 

Wedge-tailed Eagle 

2 

25/6 

Modewarre. The pair has built a new nest in a patch of bush 
behind Noble’s property, 1.25km from previous nest. 

PW 

Brolga 

1 

17/7 

Reedy Lake, near Moolap Station Road 

MHe, DHe 

Buff-banded Rail 

1 

17/7 

Reedy Lake, near Moolap Station Road 

MHe, DHe 

Painted Button-quail 

1 

27/5 

Kurrajong Ave, You Yangs. 

RMc, MHe, 
DHe 

Black-tailed Godwit 

7 

17/7 

Reedy Lake, near Moolap Station Road. Feeding in one group. 

MHe, DHe 

Black-fronted Dotterel 

12 

3/7 

Lara Lake 

JCo, VC 
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Species (cent.) 

Number 

Date 

Comments 


Hooded Plover 

16 

18/6 

Lake Victoria (shellgrit plant end). 10 adults and 6 juveniles 

RGa 


6 

22/6 

(one banded and from Phillip Island) 

Lake Victoria. Feeding on edge of lake in the area between 

JB 


8 

16/7 

the two areas of shellgrit extraction ponds. 

Black Rock 

GMc 

Red-kneed Dotterel 

14 

17/7 

Reedy Lake, near Moolap Station Road 

MHe, DHe 

Common Bronzewing 

3 

24/6 

Deakin, Waurn Ponds. 1 male, 2 female. 

LPh 

Yellow-tailed Black- 

45± 

17/6 

Waurn Ponds, flying NW high over shopping centre 08:40. 

BAt 

Cockatoo 

85 

26/6 

Newtown, feeding on pines in Geelong College Prep School. 

RGa 


150± 

9/7 

Ghazeepore Road, Mount Duneed. In small roadside trees 

BAt 


80 + 

16/7 

25 birds were rolling bark from a dead acacia and many 
were breaking open seed pods from hakea and acacia. 

Fairfield Road, Newtown flying WNW against a very strong 

CMo 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 

15+ 

26/4 

NW wind. 

Helena Street, Highton. On 25/5 6 birds feeding in the tree. 

RBa 


15 

16/6 

17+ birds on 29/5 feeding on green seed capsules. 

Highton, flying to N to eucalypts near Colac Road - Reynolds 

BAt 


7 

30/6 

Road intersection. On 22/6 12 flying East. 

Queens Park, flying N 09:00 

BAt 


2 

15/7 

Fyansford Common, flying E 08:30 

BAt 


6 

15/7 

Waurn Ponds. 

RBa 


5 

16/7 

Reynolds Road, Highton, flying SE to trees near Clairvaux 

BAt 

Long-billed Corella 

20± 

18/7 

school 07:30 

Gnarwarre, in roadside eucalypts. 

BAt 

Rainbow Lorikeet 

9 

19/5 

Helena Street, Highton. 

RBa 


26 

24/5 

Helena Street, Highton, 17:00. Birds were preening in bare 

RBa 


1 

2/7 

upper branches of liquidambar tree. 

Bacchus Marsh. First record for town. Also seen 3/7. 

MHe 


8 

14/7 

Caroline Street, Highton. Feeding in a liquidambar tree. 

RBa 

Blue-winged Parrot 

19 

17/7 

Hospital Swamp. 

BL 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

2 

15/7 

Fyansford Common, 08:45. 

BAt 

Crescent Honeyeater 

2 

7/7 

Long Forest, Long Point. Yellow Gums are flowering. 

MHe 

Flame Robin 

15 

3/6 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 

GMcC 


1 

20/6 

Ghazeepore Road, Mount Duneed. One brown bird. 2 males 

BAt 


4 

27/6 

and 5 brown birds on 13/7. 

Barrabool Road, Barrabool. Two brown birds and 2 male. On 

BAt 


3 

4/7 

2/7 3 birds, 1 brown and 2 male. On 18/7 4 birds, 2 male and 

2 brown. 

Gnarwarre Road, Gnarwarre. Two brown birds and one 

BAt 


6 

6/7 

male. On 18/7 1 male and 2 brown birds (one very light 
brown) 

Fyansford Common. 5 brown birds and 1 male. 6 brown birds 

BAt 


3 

15/7 

on 12/7. 1 brown bird and 2 males seen 15/7. 

Point Henry 

GMcC 

Crested Shrike-tit 

1 

19/7 

Fyansford Common. A male bird. 

BAt 

Restless Flycatcher 

1 

18/7 

Gnarwarre Road, Gnarwarre, on roadside fence. 

BAt 

Richard's Pipit 

8 

27/6 

Barrabool Road, Barrabool. Three birds seen 4/7. 

BAt 


3 

2/7 

Gnarwarre Road, Gnarwarre. 

BAt 


6 

13/7 

Ghazeepore Road, Mount Duneed 

BAt 

Red-browed Finch 

40+ 

12/7 

Fyansford Common. 

BAt 

European Greenfinch 

2 

30/6 

Buckley Falls, Queens Park. 

BAt 


100± 

4/7 

Gnarwarre, flying from roadside trees. 

BAt 

European Goldfinch 

100+ 

10/7 

Mount Pollock Road, Gnarwarre. 

BAt 

Mistletoebird 

1 

21/6 

DeMotts Road, Brisbane Ranges. A male bird in a Red Box 

JB 

Golden-headed Cisticola 

1 

2/7 

which has a large clump of Drooping Mistletoe. 

Gnarwarre 

BAt 

Bassian Thrush 

1 

17/6 

Love Creek Park, Kawarren. In bark and leaves on the 

RGa 


walking track. 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2004—2005 


President 

Vice-President 

Immediate Past President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Minute Secretary 

Committee Member 

(( li 

it it 

(( li 

(( « 


John Bottomley 
Deborah Evans 
Diana Primrose 
Lorraine Phelan 
Ray Baverstock 
Barry Lingham 
Bryant Attwood 
Polly Cutcliffe 
Claire Greenwell 
Rosalind Smallwood 
Dick Southcombe 
Neil Mclnnes 
(Position Vacant) 


5229 3901 
5243 8687 
5250 1811 
5243 0636 
5243 7025 
5255 4291 

5243 8858 

5244 0182 
5243 7047 
5258 2660 
5243 3916 


iohnbo(5)ncable.net.au 
Deborah. Evans(Q)deakinprime.com 

primrose@sunet.com.au 

lphelan@biapond.com.au 

linaham@tpa.com.au 

b.attwood@biapond.com.au 

pollvcut@hotmail.com 

cndareenwell@mvplace.net.au 

biared@pipeline.com.au 


0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@ozemail.CQm.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Biodiversity Group 

Claire Greenwell 

5243 7047 

Bird Group 

John Bottomley 

5284 1554 

Conservation Group 

Dick Southcombe 

5243 3916 

Editor 

Claire Greenwell 

5243 7047 

Geelong Bird Report 

Marilyn Hewish 

5367 3196 

Jerringot Group 

Valda Dedman 

5243 2374 

Librarian 

Trish McColl 

5229 2304 

Mammal Study Group 

Trevor Pescott 

5243 4368 

Membership Officer 

Jan Venters 

5222 2830 

Plant Group 

Dick Southcombe 

5243 3916 

Seaview Park Group 

Dick Southcombe 

5243 3916 

Web-master 

Geoff Jones 

5248 2896 


Coming Events 


AUGUST 2004 

3 General meeting: John Lovering—Murray Darling Basin 

10 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
15 Excursion: Latrobe University Environment Centre 
Leader: Diane Primrose 

17 Bird Group: John Bootomley—Eastern Swamphens 
19 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—Swan Island—Peter 
Bright 

28-29 Boneseed Pull—You Yangs. 

Leaders: Rob Beardsley, Claire & Dennis Greenwell 
31 Mammal Group 


SEPTEMBER 2004 

7 General Meeting: Peter Robertson—Skinks, Lizards & 
Goannas 

14 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

19 Excursion: Surf Coast Biodiversity 

Leaders: Ian & Roma Edwards/Graeme Stockton 
21 Bird Group: Will Steele—WTP Werribee Bird 
Research 

22-8 Oct ANN Get Together—Hosted by WA Naturalists Club 
30 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—Colac area—Ian 

Davies (NB 5th Thursday—school holidays) 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 30 August 2004 . 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 

Photographs—digital as .Jpg (100 to 250 KB approx, if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
4 White Street, Belmont, 3216 — OR — e-mail: cndareenwell@mvplace.net.au 
For further details phone Claire Greenwell: 5243 7047 (or mobile 0408 108 992) 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 

Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its Territories, Royal 

Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, MUP, 
Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, South 

Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. & Walsh, N.G. (eds) (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of 

Victoria, Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatswood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 

The Meeting Rooms at Clairvaux Catholic 
School, Reynolds Road, Belmont. 

Use the driveway between the big hall and 
the playing field. 
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